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The writing is clear and usually interesting though seldom inspiring. 
The principal fault which I have noticed in it is that at times there is 
lack of logical sequence with respect to paragraphs, as though some 
chapters had been written in parts and put together hastily afterwards. 

Edward Raymond Turner. 

The Elements of the Great War. By Hilaire Belloc. The First 

Phase, The Second Phase. (New York: Hearst's International 

Library Company. 1915, 1916. Pp. 379, 382.) 

Once or twice in the course of a long and varied military career, we 

have met an officer so exceedingly homely that he attracted particularly 

our attention and even fascinated us. And this book with its guesses, 

its bitterness, its bias, its paucity of facts and plentitude of fancies, its 

worthless diagrams, its needless repetitions, its frequent digressions, and 

its obscure, awkward, and poor English, is, on the whole, so utterly bad 

that it is positively fascinating. 

The book is intended to be a history of the " Great War " which be- 
gan in the summer of 1914 between Germany and Austria on the one 
side, and France, England, and Russia on the other. The first volume 
explains the causes of the war, contrasts the opposing forces, and de- 
scribes the operations in Belgium and France up to the battle of the 
Marne, and in Austria, Germany, and Russia to include Hindenburg's 
great victory over the Russians at Tannenberg in East Prussia. 

The second volume concerns itself more especially, and almost en- 
tirely, with the great battle of the Marne, which resulted in stopping the 
onward rush of the Germans just short of their envelopment of Paris 
and in throwing them back upon the river Aisne, where they " dug them- 
selves in" and formed that long line of intrenchments which has been 
held by them in great part from that day to this. 

But the descriptions of the movements, actions, and battles of the 
contending armies occupy only a limited space in the two volumes; the 
greater part is devoted to diagrams and demonstrations and discussions 
of what the author is pleased to call, " The Elements of the Great War ". 
Perhaps the best thing in the whole book is the author's definition of 
war, which is as follows: "War is the attempt of two human groups 
each to impose its will upon the other by force of arms." There are 
also some few pages in the narrative part of the book deserving of 
praise; and it may likewise be said with truth, that if one can have the 
patience to read through the 750-odd pages of the book, of which just 
about three-quarters are rubbish, he will have a pretty fair idea of what 
happened in a general way in Belgium and France, and in Austria, 
Germany, and Russia in the first few months of the " Great War ". 
But only in a general way; for neither the opposing numbers, nor the 
plans, nor the movements, nor the designations of the contending forces, 
were known in any detail at the time this history was written. And, 
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bearing upon these points, we quote from the author the following para- 
graph, with the remark that this, so far as it goes, is a most excellent 
review of the contents of these two volumes : 

A book such as this, written during the course of a campaign, and 
forming no more than a contemporary commentary upon it, is neces- 
sarily tentative in many of its judgments. It is incapable of reciting 
the story as a whole. It betrays on its every page the fact that it was 
written during the progress of an event whose issue was still unknown, 
and most of whose developments could only be guessed at. It is pecu- 
liarly liable to weakness when it attempts to estimate the varying weight 
of varying episodes. 

Nevertheless, the author often tells us in considerable detail what he 
thinks happened, and the reasons why he thinks such a movement pro- 
duced such a result; but he is frequently not convincing, and the dia- 
grams he draws to prove his points often make more obscure the parts 
of the text they are intended to illuminate. 

He calls the battle of the Marne, " An Action of Dislocation " — what- 
ever that may be — and in explanation of the term says: 

It is clear that, even where superior forces are face to face with 
inferior, the cohesion or continuity of the superior line — unless its nu- 
merical superiority be quite overwhelming — is essential to success. 

Now we submit that this is neither clear nor true. On the contrary, 
victories have frequently been won by superior forces when there was 
lacking a " cohesion or continuity of the superior line ". In truth, vic- 
tories have not infrequently been won, even by inferior forces, when 
there was lacking a cohesion or continuity of the inferior line, as, for 
instance, at Chancellorsville. 

But to prove his statement the author draws the following diagram 
and says: 




Sketch 14. 



I have here (Fig. 14) six Black units opposed to four White units. 
That is a marked superiority. But if by any accident, or folly, or mis- 
fortune, a large gap opens between two sections of my Black units, and 
if White takes immediate advantage of this, though I am superior in 
number, White will defeat me. 
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On the contrary, there would, in our opinion, still be a strong proba- 
bility of Black's defeating White. Continuing the demonstration, the 
author draws a second diagram and says: 




Sketch 15. 



Suppose (as in Fig. 15) a broad gap is allowed to intervene between 
two halves of my six Black units, the left-hand half and the right-hand 
half, and White takes immediate advantage of this by stepping into the 
gap, it is clear that he will have got upon the flank of unit No. 4 and 
unit No. 3, as well as holding them from in front; and we know that 
troops deployed for battle when thus struck in flank are doomed, if the 
stroke can be delivered with sufficient force. For upon an unprotected 
flank a line is vulnerable in the extreme. It is there "blind", weak in 
men, and with no organization for suddenly turning to fight at right 
angles to its original facing. White is further immediately threatening 
the communications of the Black units 3 and 4, represented by the ar- 
rows. Such a situation compels the Black units 3 and 4 to fall back at 
once to positions indicated by the shaded oblongs on Fig. 15. If they 
did not so fall back they would be destroyed. But that leaves 5 and 2 simi- 
larly exposed, so they in their turn must fall back towards the shaded 
positions behind them. But this would leave 6 and 1 also exposed, so 
they also have to fall back. 

To an educated soldier it is not necessary to point out the errors of 
the above reasoning based upon these puerile diagrams; but for the 
benefit of the civilian reader, it might be well to remark that if a gap 
occurs in the superior Black line, and White steps into the gap, the heavy 
artillery well back of Black's line would, in all likelihood, bring such 
converging and overwhelming fire upon White in the gap, as would pre- 
vent his further advance, if it did not actually defeat or annihilate him. 
And right here it is perhaps pertinent to remark, that this very fact is 
the principal reason why neither of the intrenched lines, facing each 
other from Switzerland to the English Channel, has been able, after 
opening a gap and penetrating the enemy's line, to press on to further 
victory. 

And if to this reasoning it be replied, that the gap is of such width 
that the artillery could not bring a converging and cross fire upon it, 
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the answer is, that then Black and White would each virtually be sepa- 
rated into two armies, and that in each army Black would have a pre- 
ponderating force over White and, consequently, be better able to carry 
out a flanking, or any other, operation against him. 

Another sample of the author's queer kind of reasoning may be seen 
in the following paragraph : 

The battle of the Marne is so extremely complex an action, one 
fought upon so vast a scale, and one the evidence on which is still so 
vague and scanty that no grasp of it is possible unless one treats it step 
by step, beginning with the most elementary and general plans. 

If the paragraph were changed to read as follows, it would be much 
more logical : 

The battle of the Marne is so extremely complex an action, one 
fought upon so vast a scale, and one the evidence on which is still so 
vague and scanty, that it is impossible to grasp it and treat it step by 
step, even though we should begin with the most elementary and gen- 
eral plans. 

The following is an example of obscure, awkwara, and meaningless 
English, the like of which is frequently found in the text : 

The Marne was in essence a battle of dislocation as truly as the 
smallest such example taking place in the pettiest of antique sword play 
between two village states. But the enormity of its scale changed, for 
the human agents, the very stuff of the thing. There was demanded of 
men a new grasp of things a hundred-fold more complex than their 
studies of the past could teach them, and it was upon this account, more, 
I think, than upon any other, that the great action became one of that 
rare type which, on a smaller scale, would have been due to crude blun- 
dering, but which, upon this scale, was a peril to be feared by any gen- 
eral, the " battle of dislocation ". 

And does not the following almost make a twist in the brain : " The 
invention of air craft (which enables the exact fall of a shell to be 
spotted at whatever length of range the projectile be shot from) "? 

There are seventy-three sketches and diagrams in the book, but no 
maps, except simple sketch-maps of the crudest kind. Surely if a book 
of this kind is worth the expense of publication, it should contain a good 
map of Belgium and France, and another of Germany, Austria, and 
western Russia. 

H. H. Sargent. 



